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carious condition; but some striking improvements in the appearance
of the fort were also effected by the restoration of some of the
elegant pavilions (pyathats) on the surrounding walls and by the
removal of obtrusive evidences of British occupation, including those
of the Mandalay Club, which had long been established in the royal
apartments.

To-day, most of the conservation work done in Northern India
is carried out from start to finish by the Archaeological Department
itself. This, however, was not always so. At the time of which I
am writing, we had to depend for the actual execution of our repairs
on the Public Works Department and its contractors, our own
officers being responsible for deciding in the first place on what was
to be done, for checking the estimates and subsequently for watching
the progress of the operations. We were working therefore in the
closest co-operation with the Public Works Department, and I
remember with gratitude the ever-ready and friendly help which we
received on all hands from its officers, the wonderful resource with
which they were prepared to meet all difficulties, and the generally
high quality of their work.

Before the increasing tasks imposed by all this conservation work,
the elaborate survey-work which had hitherto constituted the main
duty of the provincial officers had necessarily to give way. Never-
theless occasional opportunities were still found for continuing it.
Thus, in Western India, Mr. Cousens completed at this time a fine
series of drawings and photographs of the Dilwara Temples on
Mt. Abu, as well as a portfolio of exquisite colour reproductions of
Sind tilework. In the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea carried out a
detailed survey of the Vijayanagar site, and the same officer com-
pleted the illustrations for two monographs: one on the architecture
of Malabar, the other on the architecture of the Kistna, Anantapur,
North Arcot and Madura Districts. In the United Provinces